Santa Cruz’ 


degrees at any ceremony. 


ector Alfred Hitchcock. 


University graduation. 


RAVI SHANKAR 


With the recent surge of 
interest in Indian music, the 
name of Ravi Shankar has come 
to be practically synonomous 
with this art form, Having 
come to such wide prominence 
‘only recently, Mr. Shankar’s 
career in music is extensive 
and stretches back to his child- 
hood. 

Born in Benares, India, in 
1920, Shankar originally became 
a member of his brother Uday 
Shankar’s company asadancer. 
He made his first trip to the 
United States in 1938 asa mem- 
ber of this troupe. 

At 20, Shankar decided to 
Seriously study the sitar and re- 
tired to a hermit-like study of 
the instrument. His teacher was 


RAVI SHANKAR 


MEG RADUATION 


second commencement will bring to campus 
two of the most exciting people ever awarded honorary 


Along with the Cowell, Stev- 


enson and Crown graduates, recognition will be given to 
Indian sitarist Ravi Shankarand English-American film dir- 


The commencement, a week from this Sunday, will begin 
with the College ceremonies in the morning. 
procession to the Quarry will mark the beginning of the 


An academic 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


‘In the history of cinema, 
Alfred Hitchcock holds a unique 
Position: he is the only direc- 
tor (with the possible exception 
of DeMille) whose name con- 
jures up a specific image in 
the average movie-goer’s mind 
Today, he is the only director 
whose movies are sold on his 
name alone.’’ Peter Bogdano- 
vich, in his monogram on Hitch- 
cock for the Museum of Moe 
dern Art. 


Truly one of the creative 
geniuses of the cinema, Alfred 
Hitchcock’s career as a master 
director spans two continents 
and some fifty films. Born in 
England, Hitchcock began as a 
titler in silent films. His first 
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LECTS NEXT 
YEAR’S BOARD 


Greg Ward was selecied as 
editor of the PRESS for 1968- 
1969. The staff made the se- 
lection at a meeting last Wed- 

esday night. 


Marilyn Shea was chosen as 
assistant editor. Elected as 
managing editor was this year’s 
news editor Nancy Coleman, 


Maggie Corr will be pro- 
duction editor and Dan Lord 
ill serve as copy editor. 


Sometime this week Miss 
Coleman will chose a news and 
a feature editor to assist her. 


Next year the PRESS will 
ome out as an eight page pa- 
per every third week. It will 
appear as a four page paper 
in the intervening weeks, 


BY JOHANNA NEU 


‘‘Jeane Dixon’s earthquake 
is coming,’ screamed the stu- 
dents last weekas they scram- 
bled as far a possible from 
the City on a Hill. 


Intrigued by the uproar and 
the efficiency of our under- 
ground grape-vine system, I 
scoured the school library to 
confirm the prediction. Un- 
fortunately, there was nothing 
to be found. 


Foiled neither by this dis- 
appointment nor the mounting 
number of mysterious occur-— 
rences on campus (for 
example, Wednesday night’s 
comet -- or was it a UFO?) 
I decided to contact Jeane 
Dixon personally, both to calm 
my own fears and to prevent 
a mass exodus from the Spring 
Thing activities, 


Having acquired her Wash- 
ington, D,C,, phone number 
and accompanied by a brave 
friend, I set out for the PRESS 
office to make the call. 


A female voice answered, 
could I wait one moment, 
please? (At $1.00 a minute 
I wasn’t sure, but I said yes 


The appointment of three 
guest faculty to carry out an 
exploratory program -- di- 
rected toward experiment and 
discovery -- of the ro'e of 
art in liberal education has 
been announced by Chancel- 
lor McHenry and Gurdon 
Woods, Chairman of the Board 
of Studies in Art. 


Joining the UCSC staff for 
the 1968-69 academic year will 
be Dr. Edmund Snow Car- 
penter, Schweitzer Resident 
Professor, Fordham Univer- 
sity; Dr. Sidney Simon, As- 
sociate Professor, University 
of Minnesota; and Robert Mar- 
shall Watts, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Rutgers University. 


An anthropologist, Dr. Car- 
penter earned his B.A, (Phi 
Beta Kappa) M.A, and Ph.D, 
degrees at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has won 
film awards at Cannes, Ve- 
nice, Rome and Edinburgh and 
is the author of some 150 ar- 


JEANE DIXON 


ANN 


anyway.) 


‘‘May I help you?’ a male 
voice asked. 


Learning that Mrs, Dixon 
was in New York until Satur- 
day, the day of the quake, 
I decided to settle for her 
personal secretary. I related 
the problem and he checked 
it out. 


Dear Reader: I am very 
happy to report that Mrs, 
Dixon has made no such pre- 
diction and that I was advised 
to do whatever I could to re- 
fute and deny this rumor. 


Thrilled that I had finally 
acquired the truth of the mat- 
ter, I presented everyone I 
saw with the joyous news. 


‘‘Sure you called Washe- 
ington, D,C,, sure you did!’’ 
they laughed. 


“I did, I did!’? I screamed, 
but it was in vain. No one 
wanted to believe that life was 
worth living without the threat 
of crisis. Oh well, maybe 
there will be an earthquake af- 
ter all. 


ticles, monographs, and 
books. 
Dr. Simon, an art histo- 


rian, holds a B,F.A, degree 


from the Carnegie Institute of. 


Technology and M,A, and 
Ph.D. degrees from Harvard. 
He has been Curator and Act- 
ing Director of the Walker 
Art Center, Minneapolis, and 
Associate Professor (1958- 
present) and Gallery Director 
(1958-66) at the University of 
Minnesota. He has written 
numerous articles for exhi-e 
bits and professional publi- 
cations. 


Artist-author Robert Watts 
has studied at the University 
of Louisville (B.M.E,, 1944), 
the Art Students League, NYC, 
and Columbia University 
(A.M., 1951). His Columbia 
thesis was entitled ‘‘Masks of 
the Alaskan Eskimo’’. Since 
1961 he has held annual-re- 
search grants from Rutgers 
University for study inEvents 
and Experimental Films, 


According to Gurdon Woods, 
director of the program, Dr, 
Carpenter will conduct the se- 


minars for Fall and Winter 
Quarters and during Spring 
Quarter will assist in pulling 
together the material that has 
been gathered during the year. 
Dr. Simon will conduct a 


course, entitled‘‘20th Century .- 


Ideas in Art,’ which will cover 
the sources and nature of 20th 
,century ideas with reference 
to various fields of artandthe 
humanities but with emphasis 
on the visual arts. Robert 
Watts will conduct the studio 
course, an experimental 
workshop for the ‘‘explora- 
tion of the expressive possi- 
bilities of work executed 
in a variety of two and three 
dimensional media including 
sound and light.’’ 


The study project will also 
entail the appointment of five 
guest lecturers, who will be 
invited to speak to a campus- 
wide audience once each quar- 
ter, visit classes, meet with 
the Board of Studies in Art, 
and observe and commenton | 
the progress of the study. 


The project has been under-= 
written by a substantial grant 
from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 


FACULTY CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


Cowell humanities profes- 
sor Norman O, Brown will 
head a distinguished list of 
new professors coming to San- 
ta Cruz next fall quarter. Se- 
veral notable campus profes- 
sors will be leaving and some 
will change colleges. 


Merrill, Santa Cruz’s new- 
est college, will open with 2] 
faculty members, including 
five from other colleges. They 
are Richard Jones, psychology 
professor from Cowell; Car- 
los Norena, philosophy pro- 
fessor from Stevenson; Chin- 
Yi Dogherty, Cowell Chinese 
instructor; Doyle Forman, 
presently an art instructor; 
and Claude Bernasconi, 
Crown chemist. 


New faculty members at 
Crown College will be: Da- 
vid Dorfan, a physicist; Ro- 
bert Bonic, mathematics; Alan 
Sargeson, chemistry; andDon 
Weygandt, art. Mr. Weygandt 
has been a part-time instruc- 
tor this year. 


In addition to Mr. Brown, 
Pietro Pucci, literature, and 
Nicholas Burgoyne and Gary 
Haggard, mathematics, will 
come to Cowell. 


Crown will lose six pro- 
fessors in the fall, They are: 
Alex Colville, art; Monroe Ga- 
rent, psychology; George Kid- 
der, chemistry; Peter Ray, 
biology; Gerhard Ringel, 
math; and Cornelis Van Neil, 
biology. 


Stevenson will lose several 
of its faculty permanently, in- 
cluding Professors Arewa, 
Christmas, Iriye, Jaines- 
Freyes, Kariet, Luten, Mac- 
coby, Silverman, Thornton, 
and Rae Victor. One notable 
returnee to Stevenson is David 
Thomas, government, re. 


turning from a year in Stock. 
holm 


Additional arrivals and de. 
partures will be announced in 


the next few weeks. 


The UCSC Academic See 
nate has voted to revise the 
breadth requirement for lan- 
guage at this campus, offer- 
ing three options to the stu- 
dents. 


The new ruling will still 
allow a student to meet the 
requirement with four quar- 
ters of a single language, as 
before. But he may also meet 
the requirement with three 
quarters’ course work in one 
language and two in another. 


The final alternative still 
requires four quarters of 
course work, but only two or 
three of those quarters need 
be in a language. A student 
may fill up the rest of the 
course work with either cul- 
tural courses in the area of 
the language which he stu- 
‘died or linguistics courses 
or courses in the language of 
computers, explained Frank 
C. Andrews, associate pro- 


fessor of chemistry and mem- — 


ber of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Policy. 


GEBEACH ONE 
METEACH ONE 


The Santa Cruz Community 
Volunteer Service organiza- 
tion invites all UCSC students : 
faculty, staff, and their adult 
families to attend a one-even- 
ing course on the Frank Lau- 
bach ‘teach one teach one”? 
literacy method. 


The course will be given 
Monday evening,’June 3, at 
7:30 p.m. in the auditorium 
of the new Santa Cruz Pub- 
lic Library, Church and Cen- 
ter Streets, Santa Cruz. There 
will be a $1 charge for mate- 
rials. The instructor will be 
Mrs, Anne Strickland, a read- 
ing consultant with CVS. Com- 
plete instruction is given in 
one session. 


Participants will be assigned 
students following the course, 
Those UCSC participants who 
do not plan to be inSanta Cruz 
for the summer may contact 
the CVS upon their return to 
Santa Cruz in the fall and will 


be assigned a student at that 
time, 


Students, who often come 
to the homes of the teachers 
for an hour twice a week, 
range in age from 14 to 72. 
They are foreign-born people 
from Hong Kong, Japan, Mexi- 
co, Italy, Peru, and the 
Azores, as well as several 
American-born school drop- 
outs in their twenties. 


- The Laubach system has been 


used for almost forty years, 
has been translated into 300 
languages and dialects 


MME ANGUAGE RULE 
Hic PRESS 


If a student chooses this last 


option, Dr. Andrews said, the 
entire package must be ap- 
‘proved by his adviser as *‘hav- 
ing overall educational co- 
herence.’’ 


The courses that will be 
Suitable for substitution will 
be drawn up by the Committee 
on Courses, chaired by Ro- 
bert Adams, lecturer in eco- 
nomics. Courses usedinsub- 
Stitution for languages may 
also count toward fulfilling a 
Student’s breadth require~ 
ments, 

The revision of the language 
requirement may apply to all 
Students returning next year, 
However, individual boards of 
Studies have the option of im- 
posing their own language re- 
quirements in addition to the 
breadth requirement. 


This was the third proposed 
revision of the language re- 
quirement to come from the 
Committee on Education Po- 
licy this year. The CEP, 
chaired by John M, Ellis, 
associate professor of Ger- 
man literature, proposed last 
quarter to abolish the UCSC 
language requirement en- 
tirely. The Academic Senate 
decided not to do so. 


Earlier this quarter, the 
CEP proposed a reduction of 
the requirement from four 
quarters to three, which the 
Academic Senate also decided 
against by a small margin. 


COMMITTEE 
OF TEN 


The Crown College student 
government, the Committee of 
Ten, was elected by the stu- 
dent body in a two-day elece- 
tion held on May 283 and 24, 
Ten students were selected 
from twenty-two candidates by 
sixty-five percent of theelec- 
torate to serve on the Com- 
mittee. The winners are 
Reid Becker, Jim Crane, An- 
gus Crocker, Lee Goodman, 
Peter Gordon, Jay Jone, Kristi 
Mathews, Peggy Morrisroe, 


Chuck Stern, and Panthea 
Swift. 


The first meeting of the Come 
mittee was held on Monday, 
May 27. The following of- 
ficers were elected: Chair- 
men -- Angus Crocker and 
Jay Jones; treasurer -- Jim 
Crane; liaison -- Peter Gore 
don; secretary -- Peggy Mor- 
risroe, 3 


At this meeting the Com- 
mittee also passed resolutions | 
favoring the integration of the 


quads and residence houses, bes 
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The City on a Hill PRESS 
is published by the students 
of the University of California 
at Santa Cruz. It is a non- 
profit venture, funded by ad- 
vertising and hopefully, Uni- 
versity subsidy, The paper 
is distributed free to all 
students, faculty and. staff of 
the University. Subscriptions 
may be obtained for $2.00 
per quarter, by writing to: 
The PRESS, Cowell College 


University of California,Santa 


Cruz, California, 95060. 


Those interested in working 
for the PRESS or in contri- 
buting constructive criticism 
are encouraged to come to 
the copy meetings, Wednes- 
days at 11:00; the Writers 
Meeting, Thursdays at 4:00, 
or the Editorial Board Meet- 
ings, Fridays at 1:00 or con- 
tact any one of the Editors. 
All meetings are held in the 


PRESS office in the log cabin 


gazebo in the trees, between 


the Kite Parking Lot and the 


road. 


SS THIMANN RESPONDS TO 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH CROWN?” 


In connection with last week’s. 
articles I was asked to give 
my own impression of what 
had been planned for Crown 
College. 

It must be understood that 
the ideas underlying the Col- 
“ege are partly social and 
partly intellectua’, In part 
they stem from what we may 
call the general Kerr- 
McHenry concept of the Santa 
Cruz campus, and in part they 
are peculiar to Crown. 


The inexorable growth of 
universities in size is some- 
thing we all know. To some 
extent it results from _ the 
steady increase in the amount 
of knowledge, which calls for 
a corresponding increase in 
the number of professors to 
teach it, but it is a'so a con- 
sequence of the growth of 
population and the continually 
increasing fraction of the po- 

‘pulation that wants (and can 
benefit from) a university edu- 
cation. These factors all re- 
sult in the vast student bodies 
of modern universities, the 
28,000 of Berkeley, the 40,000 
of Madison, and the 65,000 
of the Sorbonne. The good 
features of small colleges we 
also know, though it is not 
always realized to how great 
an extent they are made pos- 
sible by charging considerable 
fees and by generous endow- 
ments. In any case it is in 
them that students are able 
to meet the faculty and talk 
with them, and it is there also 
that each student develops the 
feeling of belonging to a group 
of tangible size, instead of be- 
ing one of a vast and faceless 
crowd. But unfortunately the 
Small college cannot usually 
provide the libraries and labo- 
ratories necessary for the fa- 
culty to keep up with the ad- 
vances in their fields and to 
make creative contributions to 
them. As a result it becomes 
ever harder for the small col- 
lege to attract and hold the 
best faculty. 


It was this paradox that led 
to the idea of putting a group 
of small colleges together on 
a large campus, so that within 
each college the faculty-stu- 
dent group could enjoy the 
Ssmall-college intimacy, while 
the combination of colleges 
could make a campus popu- 
lation large enough to pro- 
vide high-powered research 
facilities for specialized work 
and the development of gradu- 
ate schools. This, the Santa 
Cruz idea, is both ancient and 
modern; ancient in that it is 
historically the way Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities 
grew up, yet modern in that 
no other university in America 
has yet been built on this prin- 
ciple, although some have been 
modified. into this direction 


and others are seriously con- 
_Sidering coming at least part 
way to a collegiate structure. 


Into this pioneering venture 
now comes another innovation, 
a college with an orientation 
towards science. Too many 
thoughtful young people (and 
UCSC students are not ex- 
cluded) grow up with the feel- 
ing that science is somehow 
dull and specialized, a sub- 
ject for devoted ‘‘buffs,’? but 
impossible for others to un- 
derstand and difficult even to 
appreciate. ‘They know that 
Science has given us much of 
our material civilization, our 
cars and planes, our nylon and 
rubber, our telephones and 
microphones, even our free- 
dom from disease and longe- 
vity, but they turn fitfully 
away; as Henry Chu puts it, 
‘‘They could care less.”” Yet 
science of course does much 
more than provide the where- 
withal for our daily lives; it 
has come to influence our 
whole philosophy. The young 
biologist who went along on 
the voyage of H,M,.S, Beagle 
came back withhis myriad ob- 
Servations of plants and ani- 
mals crystallizing into a new 
theory of how they all cameto 
be, and this theory of Evolu- 
tion not only upset biologists 7 
philosophers, lawyers, and fi- 
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nally churchmen, but it has 
penetrated into practically 
every sphere of thought. When 
the state legislators of Ten- 
nessee_ prosecuted John 
Scopes for teaching that men 
were descended from apes 
they were, Canute-like, trying 
to hold back the whole sweep 
of human thought. What is 
more, science will strongly 
influence our immediate fu- 
ture, for the answers to our 
most pressing problems, in- 
cluding peace, poverty and 
pollution, lie at least partly 
in the hand of scientists. It 

is because’ science thus 
operates at the level of all 
our thinking that we decided 
that Crown students shouldall 
have some knowledge of what 
scientific work is like, and of 
how scientists think, so that 
they would grow up into a ci- 
tizenry -- whether poets, tea- 
chers, businessmen or even 
congressmen -- with a clear 
appreciation of the place of 
science in our culture. For 
to grow up today uneducated in 
science is to miss half the 
fun -- to be a blind man ina 
garden of flowers. 


‘“What’s wrong with Crown??? 
asks the headline. Should our 
students be reproached for be- 
ing slow in developing a Con- 
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RUTH AND ART 


RECOGNITION FOR THE ARTS 


The PRESS commends the choice of 


the recipients of honorary 
this year’s graduation ceremony. 


degrees at 
For too 


long and in too many instances have these 


degrees been 


restricted to those 


in the 


political, business and academic world. 


Academic recognition for outstanding 
community contributions is a well estab- 


lished and admirable tradition. 


Politics 


and philanthropy and education are cer- 
tainly laudable community actions. 


But too often, 
Arts have 


been forgotten 


the benefits of the Fine 


or have been 


deemed unworthy of academic recognition. 
Are the authors of the books less impor- 
tant than the men who give money to buy 
their books? Similarly, shouldn’t honor- 
ary degrees be given to men who bring 
artistic achievement to the world as well 
as to those who bring political or educa- 


tional achievements? 


It is somehow fitting that Santa Cruz, 
an example in so many other areas of 


education, 
respect as well. 
the recognition 


should lead the way in this 
The PRESS supports 
of creative 


people who 


have contributed so much. 


The choice of Alfred Hitchcock and 


Ravi 


Shankar for honorary. degrees de- 


serves the plaudits of the entire campus 


community. 
people could 
are sure 


Two more eminent or worthy 
hardly be conceived. We 
that each graduate 


will feel 


honored to share the stage with these two 
distinguished gentlemen, 


MBHERE’S LOOKING AT YOU, KID 
A COLUMN BY DONN ROGOSIN 


Every person alive who writes 


a column must at some time 
fancy himself a James Reston. 
He hopes above hope that each 
word he writes will be read 
and have an effect. Thus when 
I picked up last week’s paper 
and found someone calling my 
column something akin to il- 
literacy I was overjoyed, 
When I found out my critic’s 
conception of literacy was the 
now defunct Mariner I was of 
course in ecstasy. Other cri- 
tics of my critics have been 
more to the point and have 
caused me to reconsider what 
the purpose of a College paper 
is. 


In the first place one can 
Say a few things the paper is 
not. It is not the task ofa 
college paper to discuss the 
benefits of the new science 
buildings air conditioning -- 
or other such trivia. For a 
paper to be innocuous is to be 
dead. (I presume that’s why 
the Mariner died) Secondly a 
paper doesn’t exist to instil] 
the booster spirit in the 
school. That booster spirit is 
what we Santa Cruzan’s are 
revolting against anyway. 
That Crown students spent a 
whole year with their Provost 
making decisions for them 
is indicative how previously 
we’v® been “sickened hy, our 
history of high school boos- 


Albert Hofstadter 
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terism. The reaction against 
this high school experience 
made Crown students so anti- 
student government it took a 
year to realize the advan- 
tages of making their own 
decisions. As far as a paper 
is concerned the real index 

of juvenilism seems to be the © 
Sports sections. There seems 
to exist a direct correlation 
between the length of the 
sports section, and amount of 
garbage in the rest of the 
paper. Apaper’s motto should 
be ‘‘no more phoney stories.’? 


A college paper exists for 
the benefit of students and 
faculty. As such it’s duty is 
to both convey information 
and, much more importantly, 
represent opinion and sti- 
mulate debate. A student 
paper should function as a 
journal dedicated to the 
improvement of the uni- 
versity, and the attainment of 
student desires. Thus when 
issues of importance -- such 
as mace -- come up not just 
the editors but the whole paper 
shout} i‘ cess itself to the 
problem. Similarly, when 
some students embark on an 
exciting project -- like last 
quarter's film class -- it is 
proper for the paper to give 
this great prominence. The 
paper exists for us, and we 
need not be tied down to the 
traditions of past journalism. 
If at times the paper is rage 
gedy and offbase, as at times 
we have been, it should 
perhaps be written off as the 
price of a meaningful paper. 


Thought for the week; while 
we are sweating finals, 
rushing to complete that over- 
due paper, studying for the 
Cowell comprehensive, UC 
SC’s seniors are in seventh 
heaven. They’ve been admit- 
ted to grad school months ago. 
Their evaluations for this 
entire year are meaningless. 
That’s great except for the guy 
who does his best work in his 
senior year. 
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Ustad Allaudin Khan, father of 
Ali Akbar Khan who appeared at 
Santa Cruz last fall. He later 
married Khan’s daughter. Shan- 
kar’s training was something of 
a mystical religious experience, 
but at the end of seven years 
he decided to become a public 
performer on the instrument. 


He is perhaps the most 
versitile of the Indian musi- 
cians, being a soloist, teacher, 
composer and conductor. He 
has written the music for sev- 
eral films including Satyajit 
Ray’s immortal trilogy ‘‘Pa- 
ther Panchali,? 


WESUPPORTING 


McCARTHY 
BY PAGE SMITH 


Ultimately the test of demo- 
cracy is its capacity to re- 
spond to the crises that pe- 
riodically beset it. A vital 
part of that response comes, 
of course, in the act of choos- 
ing a leader who can steer 
this strange vessel which is 
our nation. In an almost pro- 
vidential way some remarke- 
able individuals have appeared 
when they were needed. I 
believe that Eugene McCarthy 
may turn out to be sucha man. 
He has courage; sophistication 
in the best sense; some of the 
wry self-mockery which helps 
a man in public life to keep 
a proper perspective (a quali- 
ty, incidentally, which Lyndon 
Johnson with all his political 
gifts fatally lacks); the kind 
of integrity which makes it 
virtually impossible for him to 


give the glib and politically. 


expedient answer; a low-keyed 
eloquence which appeals to the 
mind more than the viscera; 
and a willingness above al! 
to treat the people of the coun- 
try as susceptible to reasoned 
argumentation rather than po- 
litical cliches and slogans. In 
short, Senator McCarthy is a 
superior person. On those 
relatively rare occasions 
when Americans have the op- 
portunity to vote for fine in- 
telligence plus courage they 
had better seize it. It can- 
not be guaranteed that we will 
have such a chance again. 
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stitution and a representative 
body? After all, some things 
are better when they are al- 
lowed to grow and mature gra- 
dually. In any case, perhaps 
it is at least as important for 
our students to be developing 
their own knowledge and 
skills, reading writing, dis- 
cussing, making art or music, 
playing, and building a cre- 
ative talent and a philosophy 
of life. So long as we have 
the enthusiasm of our facul- 
ty, the beauty of our sur- 
roundings, and the tremendous 
talent of our present student 
body, I doubt if there is much 
wrong with Crown. 


‘ 
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FBI, 


This Tuesday Califor- 

nians will probably’ go to 
+the polls to cast their votes 
for three Presidential candi- 
dates. It is somewhat ironic 
that the two major frontrun- 
ners will not be involved. 


It is equally ironic that 


The PRESS could = find 
only one faculty supporter 
for Hubert Humphrey and 


not one for Richard Nixon. 
Faculty supporters of these 
men may exist, but no one 
knows of them, 


Judging from CHOICE 
68, about 80% of the stu- 
dentsand probably a greater. 
number of faculty members 
support either McCarthy or 


Kennedy. As they are the 
primary contenders __ this 
Tuesday, we present the 


views of two faculty meme- 
bers who support these cane 
didates and a third who 


feels he cannot Support any- 
one. 


THE CALIFORNIA PRIMARY 


ON SUPPORTING NO ONE 


BY ROBERT H. WERLIN 


About five years ago Nor- 
man Mailer, our most durable 
Sociologist, wrote, ‘Con- 
ventional politics has had so 
little to do with the real sub- 
terranean life of America that 
none of us know much about 
the real -- that is to say the 
perential -- historic nature 
ot America, That lies buried 
under apathy, Platitudes, 
Rightist encomiums for the 
programmatic welfare 
from the liberal Center, and 
furious pips of protest from 
the Peace Movement’s Left,’? 
I might want to argue about 
a couple of the details here, 
but five years later this state- 
ment still appears de- 
pressingly accurate; indeed, 
the events of these years give 
graphic evidence to Mailer’s 
astuteness. In brief, the poli-, 
tical process, be it on the 
level of the university, the 
city, or the nation, increasing- 
ly demonstrates its inability 
to deal with the problems that 
confront us, What is worse, 
our political institutions can- 
not even recognize or under- 


Me HITCHCOCK 
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direction attempt was in 1925. 


Before coming to Hollywood 
in 1940, Hitchcock made 23 films 
including several of his most 
famous: ‘‘The 39 Steps,’’ ‘‘The 
Lady Vanishes,’ and the first 
version of ‘‘The Man Who Knew 
Too Much,’? 


Since coming to America he 
has made 27 films. The names 
of these works read like a list 
of the all-time great suspense 
pictures. Includedare: ‘‘Spell- 
bound,’’ ‘‘Psycho,’’ ‘Strangers 
in a Train,’’ ‘‘Rear Window,’’ 
‘‘North by Northwest,’’ ‘The 
Wrong Man,’’? ‘Shadow of a 
Doubt’? and ‘‘Dial M for Mur- 
der.’’ 

é 

Mr. Hitchcock is presently 
at work on his 5lst movie, the 
film adaptation of Leon Uris’ 
‘*Topaz,’’ which is being shot 
in New York. Mr, Hitchcock 
is flying to California for the 
ceremony. 


Mr. Hitchcock is also a local 
citizen having his weekend re- 
treat in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains. 
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stand the nature of these prob-= 
lems. 


I think we all know that his 
is true. And we acknowl ige 
this truth in the highly | 2r- 
sonal ways in which we dis- 
cuss politics today. I mean 
**personal’’ in two senses: 
first, we talk in terms of our 
‘‘personal’’ feelings about the 
candidates, we cannot feel that 
our political activities are 
part of a meaningful social 
process; second, we speak 
of the candidates as personal- 
ities, we cannot differentiate 
them meaningfully in terms 
of substantive issues. 


As the presidential cam- 
paign has developed up to now, 
no candidate has emerged who 
offers any hope of changing 
this situation. NixonandRea- 
gan announce publicly that 
Vietnam and urban riots have 
convinced them of the need 
for more muscle; their answer 
to violence will be more vio- 
lence. Rockefeller, Kennedy 
and McCarthy hint coyly about 
changing things but all of them 
refuse to abandon the Plati- 
tudes and rhetoric, the styles 
of thought that define the im- 
potence of our present poli- 
tical institutions, 


McCarthy is comforting on 
Vietnam but he has no sense 
of the American city, the arena 
where blacks and whites wil] 
confront each other and de- 
cide the fate of our nation. 
Others may find his bland 
style a sign of integrity or 
nobility; in the context of his 
views on race and the city, 
I believe his blandness is in- 
dicative of his incapacity to 
think in relevant terms about 
the problem. No wonder most 
of his votes come from the 
suburbs, 


I find listening to Ken- 
nedy to be the most painful 
experience of all. He strug- 
gles to build a humane vision 
out of his own personal suf- 
fering and left alone I think 
he would succeed. He is per- 
haps the one man who can 
free us from thetraumaof 
his brother’s death, a trauma 
which continues to work itself 
out in act after act of sense- 
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less and gratuitous violence. 
If Kennedy could speak of to- 
day’s crisis in the context of 
his own personal suffering he 
might just revolutionize our 
political institutions; if poli- 
tics must be personal today 
because of the absurdity of 
these institutions, this might 
be the personal act that will 
make possible anew commun- 
ity. Instead Kennedy impri- 
sons himself in the cool rhet- 
oric of the Schlesingers and 
the Goodwins the ivy 
league Neanderthals who lied 
to us about Cuba, blandly ad- 
mitted their lies, and who 
found us graceless and ill- 
mannered for being outraged 
by their admissions, 


Humphrey, the man-who is 
*‘sickened’’ by Columbia stu- 
dents, presents the novel the- 
Sis that all is really well and 
we never had it so good. (And 
anyone who doubts this better 
not be too vocal about his 
doubts because his head might 
get clubbed in.) ; 


Thus there are no candidates 
for whom I wish to vote. And 
since the preferences of my 
friends are admittedly based 
on ‘‘personal feelings,’’ I 
would logically expect that my 
personal conclusion is also 
valid. Yet I am told that if 
I do not vote I am irrespon- 
Sible. Irresponsible to what 
or to whom? Surely not to 
my feelings. The only al- 
ternative meaning I can give 
to the act of voting is the af- 
firmation of the existing po- 
litical process. And given its 
inability to deal with our cri- 
sis, and its inability to pro- 
duce a candidate who will even 
face the crisis (how can any- 
one deal withsomething he re- 
fuses to face?), to affirm my 
confidence in this system 
strikes me as infinitely more 
irresponsible than refusing to 
go through the motions one 
more time. 


McCarthy is comforting on 
Vietnam but he has no sense 
of the American city, the 
arena where blacks’ and 
whites will confront each 
other and decide the fate of 
our nation. Others may 
find his bland style a sign 
of integrity or nobility; I 
believe his blandness is in- 
dicative of his incapacity to 
think in relevant terms about 
the problem. No wonder 
most of his votes come 
from the suburbs, 
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MOR, THE HEIRS OF BRUTUS 
BY RAYMOND L. NICHOLS 


The following was written 
before the Oregon primary: 
that election merely confirms 
my fears. It demonstrates 
again that McCarthy’s support 
is white middle-class it 
shows the increasing danger 
that this will bid Humphrey’s 
victory -- and hence, that a- 
cute perception of our prob- 
lems will not find its way to 
the White House. 


Robert Kennedy is a man of 
wealth in a world of poverty; 
he shortly will be the father 
of eleven in a world of over- 
population; he declared for the 
Presidency only after New 
Hampshire. My reaction to 
these three facts is admit- 
tedly negative. But none of 
them is relevant given the 


real issues of this election. 


We are faced with domestic 
collapse and international dis- 
aster. Robert Kennedy has 
most clearly and most acutely 
perceived these problems 3 and 
he is the only candidate dedi- 


cated to solving them who has 
a chance of winning. 


The Republican alternatives 
show no signof full conscious- 
ness of these problems. The 
Democratic alternatives are 
better, but still inadequate. 
Humphrey reeks of Johnsonian 
consensus -- inadequate re- 
sponse to poverty andracism; 
enthusiastic endorsement of 
the Vietnam war, which builds 
a legacy of hatred and sus- 
picion as it drains away ree 
sources desperately needed at 
home. What of McCarthy? He 
must be respected for his ear- 
ly declarati@n of candidacy; 
but that alone is not enough. 
First, McCarthy cannot ob- 
tain the votes to defeat Hume 
phrey at the convention -- only 
Kennedy has a chance of doing 
that. Hence, support for Mc- 
Carthy well may result in 
Humphrey’s nomination. See 
cond, while McCarthy and 
Kennedy have _ essentially 
parallel views of Vietnam, 
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their domestic analyses dif- 
fer. Since 1960, as Attorney 
General and as Senator, Ken- 
nedy has consistently support- 
ed civil rights and poverty 
measures, He initiated legal 
aid for poor defendents, he 
forced investigation of poverty 
on Indian reservations, he 
called for greater federal 
sanctions against segregation, 
he attempted to remove de- 
ficiencies in housing, welfare, 
medicine, and Social Security. 
It is also Kennedy who has 
favored cutting such ‘‘mili- 
tary-industrial’’ plums as the 
space program, the SST, the 
Nike-X. Moreover, it is Ken- 
nedy who continues to call 
for participation by poor and 
minority groups in the running 
of the programs which affect 
them. (The Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant project in Brooklyn is 
a prime example of what Ken- 
nedy can do when given the 
power.) This demonstrates 
the depth as wel’ as the con- 
sistency of his perception: if 
bureaucratic oligopoly and re= 
pression are to be avoided, 
democracy must become ren 
atly ‘‘participatory’’; the 
voice of the oppressed must 
be heard. McCarthy has not 
seen so clearly; and his vot- 
ing record is not so consis- 
tent. (See the comparative 
Senate voting records for 
yourself, in the recent New 
Republic or Congressional 
Quarterly.) True, McCarthy 
gives reasons for voting the 
other way. Doubtless they 
seem adequate to him. But 
this at least shows that Mc- 
Carthy is not purely devoted 
to ‘‘principle’’, despite talk 
of the ‘‘new Politics.’? Yet 
they say that Kennedy is ‘‘am- 
bitious.’’ Do the oppressed 
who vote for him in over- 
whelming numbers think so? 
Is not the condemnation of 
‘‘ambition’’, without a look at 
the quality of political action 
produced, strangely blind? In- 
deed, is not support for Mce 
Carthy because of his early 
candidacy simply a typical, 
white middle class indulgence 
(as Jack Newfield suggests)? 
Is it not to cling to righteous 
purity at the price of inef- 
fectiveness --or worse? The- 
ory and practice, 
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Only 1800 places available for the 


Reading Dynamics summer session 
beginning June 10. 


Reserve your desk now! 


ast year the Institute was forced to turn 
away hundreds of people who had 
planned on gaining the better grades, 
more productive study habits and consid- 
erably increased reading speeds that a 
dynamic reader acquires. Unfortunately, 
these individuals planned too late. Much 
to our regret, there wasn’t “room for 
improvement.” . | 


Although the dynamic reading achieve- 
ments you can attain are limitless, our classrooms 
and faculty are not. To maintain the standards 
with which The Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics 
Institute accomplishes such remarkable results, 
1800 and only 1800 students will be accepted for 
the summer term beginning June 10. 

Once this summer’s 1800 places are filled, 
as Al Jolson used to say, “That's all there is, 
there ain't no more.” So don’t be a Johnny or a 
Janie come lately. Register for your summer 
Reading Dynamicscourse before June 10. This 
vacation find out that Reading Dynamics really 
works. 

If you enroll by the summer class deadline 

of June 10, you could start the Fall term with the 
ability to read textbooks 3 to 10 times faster — 
an average novel in about an hour. 

Of course, if you’re the type that hates to 
be rushed into even good things, come to one 
of the Reading Dynamics demonstrations listed 
below. At the demonstration you will watch an 
enlightening documentary film. You will see a 
Reading Dynamics graduate use his amazing 
skill to read from a book he has never seen be- 
fore and then tell in detail what he has read. 
We'll also give you a personal, self-scoring 
reading test to determine your present reading 
efficiency. Then after an interesting illustrated 
lecture. you can join the audience in asking 
candid questions about the techniques and re- 
wards of Reading Dynamics. 

The demonstration is entirely free. Your 
only obligation is the one you owe yourself: to 
attend. You can leave as anonymously as you 
enter. However, if you do decide to begin a 
Reading Dynamics summer session, register be- 
fore June 10. Only 1800 summer enrollments are 
available. Don't be Mr. 1801! 
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You Must Attend a Demonstration This Week to Reserve a Seat fora Summer Class! 


SANTA CRUZ The Riverside MONTEREY Casa Munyras Hotel 
Fri..May 31, 7:30PM Fri., May 31, 1OAM 2PM 7:30PM 


You are invited to a Reading Dynamics Open House at one of the Institutes listed below — this Saturday 9 a.m.-12 noon — Call for Reservation. 
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